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Founder and editor of ORATE FRATRES 
philosopher, educator, selfless apostle of 


Christian social reconstruction, above all 
faithful monk and priest, minister of the 
mysteries of God, on the vigil of this new 
liturgical year entered into eternal life: 
Introivit ad altare Dei sublime. 


Let us pray 


Grant we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
through Thy loving compassion which 
we implore on behalf of the soul of Thy 
servant Virgil, Thy priest, that by Thy 
mercy he may forever enjoy His pres- 
ence in whom he hoped and believed. 


Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 











SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 


FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 
I. Redemption of Man 

a) Historical birth of Christ in gospel pictures (gospel, Ist 
and 2nd Mass). Angels and shepherds. Christ entered the world 
as poor helpless child. Yet this birth changed the history of the 
world. All events before and after reckoned in relation to it. Christ 
is center of life of the world. ‘‘A Child is born to us, and a Son 
is given to us: .. . And He shall be called wonderful, God, the 
prince of peace, the father of the world to come’ (introit, 3rd 
and 2nd Mass). 

b) Christ’s incarnation and birth is the beginning of our 
redemption. Christ stripped self of divinity, became man—for our 
salvation. Gave His whole life as a ransom price for us. Bought us 
at a great price; But His redemption more than a mere purchase 
by which we belong to Christ more or less remotely. When we 
buy goods, we take possession of them as our own. Christ bought 
us to possess us most intimately. All that Christ did was for this 
intimate possession of all men by Him. Redemption for intimate 
union between God and man. 

c) Realized first of all in hypostatic union of Christ Him- 
self, in which human and divine natures so closely united that 
their actions are of the one divine Person. One and the same Holy 
Ghost, bond of eternal divine union, joins the two natures in 
unique way. 

II. Our Nuptials with Christ 

a) Union of human and divine in Christ is to be shared in 
by all men. Not in hypostatic union, but in intimate degree even 
while we retain our own personalities. Christmas is the feast of 
elevation of human nature to union with Christ’s divinity. 

b) Birth of Christ in the flesh thus first step in rebirth of 
man in Christ. And Christmas is also feast of our elevation to 
stature of Christ. Postcommunion of Ist Mass: ‘““May we, who 
rejoice to celebrate by these mysteries the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, deserve by a worthy manner of life to attain unto fellow- 
ship with Him.”’ 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


First realized in us when engrafted as branches on vine 
Christ in baptism. Thus God “‘saved us by the laver of regenera- 
tion and renovation of the Holy Ghost, whom He hath poured 
forth upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Savior’’ (epis- 
tle, 2nd Mass). Most wonderful elevation of sinful man! 

c) Christmas today a great feast for us, feast of a living 
reality begun on first Christmas day, realized in us through bap- 
tism, and continuing ever in us. Christmas feast of our birth in 
Christ, our elevation to the dignity of sonship of God through 
Christ. St. Leo: ‘“‘Learn, O Christian, how great thou art, who 
hast been made partaker of the divine nature, and fall not again 
by a corrupt manner of life into the beggarly elements above which 
thou art lifted’’ (sixth lesson, Matins). 

III. Rejoice in the Christ-Life 

a) Think of this dignity today. Celebrate by prayer of grati- 
tude and joy. ‘Sing joyfully to God all the earth. .. . All the ends 
of the earth have seen the salvation of our God’’ today (gradual, 
3rd Mass). Offer self to God in Mass with special fervor. Cement 
living union with Him in Communion. Sce with eyes of faith 
great things we are commemorating today. 

b) Heed the words of the Church in her prayer: ‘‘Christ is 
born today, come let us adore.’’ He is born anew in us today. 
Adore Him also in daily works of our life. Pray with Church 
“that we, who are bathed in the new light of Thy incarnate 
Word, may show forth in our works what by faith shines out 
in our minds’’ (collect, 2nd Mass). 

c) Peace of Christ promised to men of good will. Show 
good will in total offering of ourselves. But must realize same 
will in daily actions towards all men—only then new-born Christ 
will continue to live in us. Thus words of gospel (3rd Mass) 
will be realized in us in special manner: ““The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us and we saw His glory, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father full of grace and truth.”’ 

(Bibliographical references: Haering, Living with the Church, 
pp. 9-12; Michel, The Liturgy of the Church, pp. 109-112; 
Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 114- 
118.) 
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SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
I. The Epiphany of Our God 

a) Christmas has shown us tender Christ-child in manger 
of Bethlehem. Picture of the angels and shepherds shows intimate 
love of divine Child for His own. Whole has rightly been called 
intimate family feast of Christians in celebration of divine birth 
of their Redeemer. 

b) Epiphany has wider motive. It is the feast of the appear- 
ance on earth of the eternal King. Hence the homage of the Magi 
from the different ends of the world. “Behold the Lord the Ruler 
is come; and a kingdom in His hand, and power and dominion. 
Give to the king Thy judgment, O God: and to the king’s son 
Thy justice’ (introit, Epiphany). 

c) Epiphany proclaims the divinity of Christ to all the 
world. “‘O God, who on this day by the guidance of a star didst 
reveal Thine only-begotten Son to the gentiles,’’ the Church prays 
in the collect. For that reason other miracles of Christ are also 
mentioned in Church’s liturgy besides that of the guiding star, 
viz., the baptism in the Jordan, and the miracle of Cana (Ves- 
pers antiphon). 

II. The Kingdom of God 

a) The story of the Magi is more than that of the homage 
of some men to the divinity of Christ. It is the proclamation to all 
the world of the kingship of Christ. In Herod it shows us the wily 
opposition of the world to that kingdom, and in the last words 
of the gospel it shows how the faithful subjects of the King will 
through God's help be kept from harm and from doing harm. 

b) In the story of the baptism, the intimate union of Christ 
with the Father is shown by the descent of the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a dove, and the voice from heaven: ‘““This is My beloved 
Son.”’ Christ is God Incarnate, and the kingdom of God, the union 
of men with Christ, is the indwelling in men of the holy Trinity 
itself, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Baptism makes us living 
members of this divine kingdom through incorporation in Christ. 

c) The miracle of Cana performed at the wedding gives us 
further knowledge of the divine kingdom of God. It shows us 
again the divine power of Christ. But it reveals also the dignity 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


of marriage in Christ, which is a special sharing in the union of 
Christ with His mystical body or in the life of the kingdom of 
God. The changing of water into wine foreshadows the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, which is the sacrament of the mystical body 
of Christ, of the nourishment and intimate union of men with 
Christ, whereby they become ever greater sharers in the life of 
the divine Trinity. 

III. Family Members of God 

a) Today is feast of the holy Family. Pray in collect: “By 
their help do Thou grant that, taught by the example of Thy 
holy family, we have fellowship with it for evermore.’’ Epistle 
tells us the virtues of a holy family: “‘Brethren, put ye on as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, 
humility, modesty, patience, etc.’’ For each of us, the family is the 
first place to live the life of union in Christ. 

b) But family of God also extends beyond into wide world. 
Through our actions we must live the life of God’s kingdom 
everywhere. Like Christ we must ever be about our Father's 
business (gospel). In all times and places we must live the Christ- 
life that is in us; like Christ-child this divine life in us must ever 
advance “in wisdom and age and grace with God and men” 
(gospel). 

c) Thus our life everywhere becomes an epiphany of God, a 
manifestation to the world of beauty of truth of the Christ-life. 
We are the messengers of God to proclaim His kingdom before all 
men through our lives, our words, thoughts, and actions. Thus 
we help to spread kingdom of God, to widen family of our divine 
Father. Today dedicate ourselves anew to this as members of God's 
own household. “‘One thing have I asked of the Lord, this will 
I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life’’ (gradual). 

(Bibliographical references: Haering, Living with the Church, 
pp. 15-18; Michel, The Liturgy of the Church, pp. 114-116; 
Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 121-125, 
126-129.) 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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CHRISTMAS: OLD STYLE 


HRISTMAS is one day of the year when the gay and 
reverent spirit of our fathers again stirs feebly in our 
half-protestant veins. On this one day the church- 
door does not sharply divide our life in two. “Christ 
is born today!”’ is the thought that fills our minds 

in church, at home, and on the streets. This feast claims the 

whole of life as most feasts did in the good old days when men 
knew that Christ reigns as truly in hall and kitchen as in the 
sanctuary. 

A gentleman whom we may call Bennet Peter has left us a 
description of a Catholic Christmas as celebrated in Rome about 
the year 1100. In a ceremonial written for the papal court he set 
down the following directions for Christmas Eve: 





Tertia, sexta et nona cum suis antiphonis. Non prostrati sed 
tantum stando dicantur orationes. Isto die statio ad sanctam Mariam 
Majorem, ubi dominus papa debet Missam cantare cum scholis cleri- 
corum et familia palatii; et episcopus Albanensis debet facere coenam 
optimam toti curiae, et debet mittere ad curiam duo optima busta 
porcorum, Ad Vesperas et ad vigiliam debet ibi remanere pontifex 
per totam noctem.* 


In such wise does this rubricist bring the pope from the Lateran 
to St. Mary Major’s for Midnight Mass. Who could diligently do 
these sentences into English and safeguard all their savor? It would 
take more than one Anglo-Saxon breath to give orders about 
orations and the antiphons at the hours of Terce, Sext and None, 
about the pope singing high Mass of the vigil, about the cardinal 
bishop of Albano providing a fine dinner for the entire papal 
household and furnishing withal a present of some right excellent 
roasts of pork. 

Bennet Peter’s work is strictly liturgical from the devout 
“Nona cum suis antiphonis’”’ to the sizzling “busta porcorum.” 
Liturgy in the days when Catholics were really Catholics was the 
lively spirit of the Church reaching from end to end and ordering 
all things from cabbages to kings with delightful ease and grace. 


1Ordo Romanus XI. Migne, P. L. LXXVIII, 1031. 
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CHRISTMAS: OLD STYLE 


After these highly necessary instructions concerning food and 
drink the twelfth century liturgist moves on to describe the Christ- 
mas office. After the first psalms of Matins two acolytes read the 
lessons, ““Primo tempore’ and “‘Consolamint,”’ the same passages 
which are used today. The third lesson, ““Consolamini,”” was read 
by a junior clerk of the treasury; the fourth, by a junior cardinal 
priest. In later times® if the emperor or some king was present there 
must have been great bustling about during the fourth responsory, 
for the chamberlains had to robe his imperial or royal highness in 
a beautiful white cope and give him the book from which he was 
to read the fifth lesson. The hard old warrior had to be duly 
coached in the ceremonies of asking the blessing from the pope, 
drawing his sword from its sheath and brandishing it while he 
read. This was to signify his readiness to fight for the Holy See. 
The pope read the ninth lesson. He asked for the blessing, but ‘‘no 
one blesses him except the Holy Ghost.’’ The singers had simply 
to answer: ‘“‘Amen.’’ During the Te Deum the Mass vestments 
were laid upon the altar and at the end of the song Midnight 
Mass began. 


The pope celebrated the first Mass of Christmas in the little 
Bethlehem grotto behind the high altar of St. Mary Major's. All 
Christendom still celebrates Midnight Mass in the way it has been 
said in that little chapel at least since the time of Pope Gregory 
the Great. The composer of the Gregorian Christmas melodies 
wrote the chants for the first Mass especially for this shrine. 


The place will accommodate but very few people. The music 
of the introit, “Dominus dixit ad me,’ moving quietly between 
two or three notes produces an effect of mystery and grandeur in 
this little space. The melody is in striking contrast to the elaborate 
and stirring trumpet-call, ‘“‘Puer natus est nobis,”’ the introit of the 
third Mass, which was written to resound in the vast aula of St. 
Peter’s. When musicians speak about delicate shadings and bold 
contrasts in music the layman must often make a magnificent act 
of faith and burn incense to genius, but these two introits are so 
evidently different that whoever hears them agrees with the experts. 


*Ordo Romanus XIV. P. L. LXXVIII, 1182. 
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While the schola, led by the primicerius, sang ‘“Dominus dixit ad 
me,’’ the pope incensed the altar assisted by three cardinal priests. 
Whatever was offered at this Mass belonged to the papal chaplains, 
except the bread which was the acolytes’ “if they wish to take it.’” 
At this Mass the pope did not receive holy Communion at the 
throne but at the altar and he drank the precious blood without 
using the reed. After sung Lauds the pontiff retired to rest. 

At early dawn the pope went to St. Anastasia’s to celebrate 
the second Mass. At the end of this Mass amid great pomp and 
blare of bannered trumpets the town-embracing events of Christ- 
mas began. The procession formed to move towards St. Peter's 
for the festive Mass in broad day at the great basilica. Once during 
one of these processions Pope Gregory the Great paused at Trajan’s 
Column and spoke of the greatness of Trajan. Perhaps he thought 
too of those contrasts which Pope Leo the Great loved to draw 
between pagan and Christian Rome. In Leo’s stirring sermon on 
the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, he cried out to the Romans: 
“These two are the men, O Rome, by whom the gospel of Christ 
came to you and you who were the mistress of error became the 
disciple of truth. These are your fathers and true shepherds who 
laid for you the foundations of a heavenly kingdom far better 
and far happier than they who built your walls.” 

And so on Christmas the Romans passed by all the relics of 
pagan grandeur to seek the tomb of a fisherman whom they recog- 
nized as their true father because he was the legate of the conquer- 
ing emperor, Christ. The twelfth century ceremonial gave direc- 
tions for the line of march: the procession descends past the temple 
of the Sibyl and between the temple of Cicero, advancing between 
the Basilica of Jupiter and the Flaminian Arch. Then it goes past 
the portico of Severus and before the temple of Craticula . . . under 
the arch of the emperors Gratian, Theodosius and Valentinian. 
Entering by the bridge of Hadrian in front of his temple, going 
past the obelisk of Nero and the monument of Romulus, it ascends 
finally to the Basilica of St. Peter where the stational liturgy is 
celebrated.* 


2Ordo Romanus XII. P. L. LXXVIII, 1065. 
‘Ordo Romanus XI. P. L. LXXVIII, 1031-1032. 
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CHRISTMAS: OLD STYLE 


In the present missal St. Mary Major’s is indicated as the sta- 
tional church for the third Mass of Christmas. There are several 
reasons for this. About the eleventh century the Vatican section 
was infested with the warring Roman factions opposed to the 
pope. Cardinal Schuster tells us* that St. Mary Major’s being much 
nearer to the Lateran Palace was often selected for the last Mass 
when the pope could not go to St. Peter's. This temporary 
arrangement finally became the rule, but the dominating ideas of 
the third Mass show that it was written to be celebrated in the 
world-cathedral, St. Peter's. The texts glorify Christ as the em- 
peror of the world in the old Roman sense. All Rome gathered at 
St. Peter’s on Christmas Day at least from the time of Pope 
Liberius (352). On Christmas Day, 431, Pope Celestine received 
the joyful reports from the Council of Ephesus and he caused the 
letters to be read out ‘‘to the assembly of all the Christian people 
at St. Peter’s.”’ 


The Mass was celebrated most solemnly. After the oration 
the archdeacon began the acclamations in honor of the pope. He 
stood on the right side of the altar with his deacons and subdea- 
cons lined up in file. Behind these stood the notaries vested in 
copes. The archdeacon and his group intoned: “Hear us, O 
Christ!’’ and all the notaries answered: “‘Long live our lord, Pope 
Innocent, chosen of God to be supreme pontiff and universal 
pope!’’ Three times the archdeacon and his men sang and three 
times the notaries answered. After this the Blessed Virgin and 
three saints were invoked, Our Lady three times and each saint 
twice; and all received three solidi for singing acclamations. 


At the end of the Mass the pope wearing his crown returned 
through the midst of the city to the Lateran Palace where high fes- 
tival was held. Before getting off his horse at the palace gates the 
pope received the acclamations of the cardinals and judges. The 
good wishes of the cardinals were about the same as those of the 
deacons and notaries at St. Peter’s. The greetings of the judges 
might be deemed to have a rollicking lilt to them but for the fact 
that the thoughts of legal minds can bear no care-free connotations. 


*The Sacramentary, Vol. I. 
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The primicerius said to the pope: ‘‘May you see good times!”’ 
And all the judges answered: ‘‘May we all see good times.’”* Then 
the pope descended from his horse and went into the banquet hall. 


At the banquet the spiritual and material elements were 
once again deftly intertwined. Halfway through the meal a deacon 
rose at the bidding of the archdeacon and read from the book of 
homilies. At the end of the reading the pope called an acolyte and 
told him to bid the singers rise and sing one of their sequences. 
After the song each singer came up to the pope and received from 
his hand a brimming cup of wine and a piece of money. 


In these and in other ways did men of faith keep Christmas. 
All life proclaimed the union of God and man. God and the super- 
natural were friendly and familiar; man and all nature were holy 
and consecrated. Truly the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
men. A culture like this arose and will flourish again because “‘by 
the mystery of the incarnate Word the new light of God’s bright- 
ness shines in men’s eyes and they cannot help loving the things 
unseen because they see their God in a visible form.” 


ANSCAR PARSONS, O.M.CAP. 
Washington, D. C. 


PON]IFEX 





**Tempora bona habeas. Tempora bona habeamus omnes.’’ Ordo Roma- 
nus XI. P. L. LXXVIII, 1034. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND CATHOLIC 
ACTION IN BELGIUM' 


HAVE been asked to write about two holidays I 
have spent in Belgium, because I saw there something 
of the liturgical movement and of Catholic Action. 
I say ‘“‘saw something,’ for my experiences when 
recounted make a series of pictures, as it were, related 
to each other by the idea underlying each: the idea of making 
religion live. 

An unknown laywoman, and an avowed and convinced 
Anglican, I arrived at a social workers’ office in Brussels, armed 
only with a letter of introduction from Father O’Hea, of the 
(Roman) Catholic Social Guild. I was going to Dinant. I asked 
if I could see any of the social work which was going on in that 
region. I was given an address to write to. 

The Rev. Gabriel Hebert had told me to obtain a copy of 
Les Questions Liturgiques et Parotssiales, so I ordeerd a copy. After 
a week at Dinant the review and the lady arrived together. The 
former contained a valuable article by Dom Vonier of Buckfast 
Abbey on ‘“‘Corpus Christi Mysticum,’’ many directions as to how 
to make the funeral service mean more to the people, and so forth. 
The lady was a Dinantaise, working among the country girls 
of the province of Namur, a “‘dirigeante’’ of Jeunesse Chrétienne 
Agricole Féminine. She told me of the different groups contained 
in ‘Catholic Action,’’ and in particular about her section, the 
J. A. C. F. She came back in the afternoon laden with pamphlets 
and magazines of all sorts, and offered to take me to visit a touring 
school of agriculture. 

It was then that the miracle happened. I asked casually if 
she could tell me anything about the liturgical movement. It was 
immediately as if an official became a person, a friend. It was as if 
a bright light shone through those massed pages. From that 
moment I began to see how liturgy and life are one, how the lit- 
urgy is to be lived, how life is to grow out of the liturgy. I began 









2This is the article referred to in Liturgical Briefs of the October 2nd issue, 
and here reprinted by kind permission of Christendom. 
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to learn that in Belgium and in other Roman Catholic countries, 
the leaders of the liturgical movement are those keen on Catholic 
Action, and that the leaders of Catholic Action depend upon those 
who are teaching the people to understand and to use the liturgy. 


So my friend carried me off to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Maredsous in the Meuse valley, where we heard Vespers, explain- 
ing meanwhile how she and other young people have learnt to 
sing the Mass in their parish church, and how enormously difficult 
it is to make the rank and file take any part in the service. From 
time to time we met girls belonging to the J. A. C. F. Then she 
would tell me how this one worked in her father’s wayside café, 
and how she raised its tone, and made it a safe place for other 
girls; how that one had persuaded her father to cease giving short 
measure; how another, succeeding her father in authority, had 
raised the wages of the farm laborers. 


From my friend and from the literature with which she 
provided me, also from the posters and notices in church porches, 
I learnt much about Catholic Action. It is said to have been born 
of the social conditions which have been induced by the de-Chris- 
tianization of human relationships and institutions. It is realized 
that many keen Catholics are committing a kind of partial apostasy 
because their lives are not unified. That part of their existence 
which suffers the impact of society becomes infected by the social 
milieu, and to that extent they are living lives which are merely 
natural, secularized, even paganized. It is said that to reform 
society is a long job, but that it is possible to convert and to 
succor individuals immediately. Here, then, are the two objectives 
of Catholic Action. 

There are organizations for young workmen, young work- 
ing girls, young farm hands of each sex, and for students; working 
in the parishes, guided by the parish priest, but led by educated lay 
men and women. The young people are expected to attend study 
circles, to think things out, and to take every opportunity to better 
the conditions under which they and their fellows work, as well 
as to convert their fellows. They are taught that they can and 
should offer to God work that is good; i.e., work that is well 
done, and is at the same time of use for the good life. The town 
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worker's magazine is Joy in Work; and there is a delightful little 
picture of a country child offering her sheaves of corn at the foot 
of the crucifix, with the legend ‘‘Our homes and our fields for 
God.” Questionnaires are sent out—and filled in and returned— 
bearing upon the daily lives of the working boys and girls, and 
valuable information as to conditions of labor are gleaned there- 
from. 

In the J. A. C. and the J. A. C. F.—the agricultural sec- 
tions—there is growing up a conception of the earth, the land, as 
the primary gift of God. . . . The land is said to be a thing ele- 
mental in itself and a commodity basically necessary to the exist- 
ence of man. It is pointed out that even in war no enemy can take 
away the earth; that men cannot lose land on the exchanges, as 
they lose money; that the land offers space, sunshine, fresh air 
and health to every human being who does not misuse it; that 
the first man was made of the earth, and that the earth receives 
men’s bodies when they die; that parents in the country can have 
as many children as they wish, because there a child is an asset. 

There is a campaign for cleaner living at bathing resorts, and 
information is given as to the most healthy newspapers and wire- 
less programs. Lectures, travel, and recreation are organized. Hos- 
tels, canteens, savings banks and such-like are run for the benefit 
of the young workers. The young town workers are organized, 
to some extent, economically, though the country workers are 
only growing towards this. 

The elite realize that revolution has come because they as 
Christians have failed to put their precepts into practice; they are 
all the time consciously trying to make reparation; and they say 
that conditions of living for the workers have got to be very 
much improved if not entirely transformed. At first they were 
suspect, as being ‘‘socialistic,’’ but that attitude has passed away. 

Through the kindness of my friend I was then received into 
the guest house of a Benedictine convent near Bruges. Nearby is 
the Abbey of St. André, Lophem, which is the headquarters for 
the teaching of the liturgy in schools, and to the less educated 
people. Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., is director. The review, 
Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, is printed there every six weeks and 
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sent out far and wide. Annotated and illustrated missals, pictures 
in color and in line, magic lantern slides, charts and diagrams, all 
are directed towards making the liturgy live. 


One of the nuns made it her business to give me all the infor- 
mation necessary . . . ; supplied me with pamphlets and reviews; 
and answered my many questions (sometimes very frank), not 
only with patience and kindness, but with real understanding and 
a desire to be helpful. From these sources I gleaned the following 
facts. ... 


The Mass, from which hymns, etc., are excluded, is sung 
with a stately and rhythmic dignity, and the laity are invited to 
follow the introit, gradual, etc., for the day. Often the gospel and 
epistle are read to the people from pulpits on left and right, and 
the gospel is repeated in the vernacular before the sermon from the 
chancel steps. Leaflets are issued giving the propers in the vernacu- 
lar, with explanatory and historical notes, and even with para- 
phrases. This applies also to Vespers. Readings from the Fathers in 
the vernacular are introduced as suitable for the day... . 


Efforts are being made to encourage people to sing the Mass 
and the offices, and the young people are being taught to do so in 
class, and to understand what they are singing, and why. The 
center is the parish, and attendance at other than their own parish 
churches is discouraged. The Benedictines teach that everything 
of value in the faith is to be found in the liturgy, and that if what 
is taught there is lived out in Catholic Action in the parish first 
and then beyond, a live parish and a live Church must result. 
Below is a free translation of paragraphs written by Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre himself. 


If it is to be well directed and to give the best results, Catholic 
Action must not be separated from Liturgical Action. There could 
be nothing more fatal than failure to establish a vital relationship 
between these two sorts of activity. The separation, where it exists, 
is not only to be marveled at, but to be deplored, for it prevents the 
official worship of the Church (the primary and indispensable source 
of a truly Christian mind), from bringing religion to bear upon the 
secular plane, upon which plane Catholic Action functions. 


Before society can be Christianized (or re-Christianized), it will 
be necessary to do away with the watertight compartments which 
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exist too often between the life of worship (prayer, sacraments, 

Mass), and the life of work. To do away with them would be to 

cause the first to shine through and irradiate the second. That is to 

say, religion, of which the liturgy is the living synthesis, would suf- 
fuse all human activity, of which Catholic Action is a part. 

I was introduced to an English nun, once an Anglican, of 
brilliant brain and ready wit. . . . She strove to make me under- 
stand the ‘“‘work’’ involved in the singing of the divine office, 
and explained to me the essential relationship between plainsong 
and the liturgy. Plainsong is said to be the most suitable clothing 
for the august Latin words of the liturgy, following the phrasing, 
and enhancing their meaning and beauty. It directs eyes and hearts 
to the altar. It encourages the people to take part, and helps to 
form them into that living body which is to convert the world. 
It is advocated also because it is the purest form of musical art. 
It is said to be the only music which is devoid of “‘emotion”’ 
[‘‘emotionalism’’?] and as such is a fitting servant of the liturgy. 
It can be put to universal use and seems to have power to tame 
barbarian hearts and minds... . 

In September, 1937, I spent a second week-end at the con- 
vent, and had the luck to meet there a school girl of sixteen fresh 
from a three days’ conference, as she is a member of the Jeunesse 
Estudiantine Chrétienne Féminine, the J.E.C.F. I was able to 
study her outline. The subject was ‘‘Effort.’’ One thing beyond all 
struck me, and I remembered that the retreat movement even among 
the young is very strong in Belgium. It was this: ““You are not 
made for rest. You ought to tend towards action with all your 
strength. But don’t forget, the more one acts, the more one must 
pray.’ That is to say, we should hardly dare to act without pray- 
ing first about our coming action. To omit the prayer is to jeop- 
ardize our own souls, and those whom we strive to help. 

Then I passed on again to the Ardennes, this time right down 
towards the French frontier. My lay friend of the year before 
joined me, and I was allowed to participate in what was going 
on in her district. On September 8th I attended an early low Mass 
in the parish church of the little old country town, when the 
congregation, consisting of young and old, rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated, made the necessary responses aloud, naturally 
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and reverently. (I heard afterwards that the Curé had learnt at 
Lophem how to teach them.) On the following Sunday we 
assisted, in a tiny ancient village, at a ten o'clock Mass sung beau- 
tifully by the people themselves. In the afternoon we took part 
in the culmination of a year’s effort on the part of the J. A. C., the 
agricultural youths. They have undertaken, many of them, to 
restore those wayside calvaries which have fallen into disrepair 
and neglect. This particular parish is of very ancient origin. Lying 
off the main road and the tourist routes, it is purely agricultural 
and pastoral in character. These folk mostly own their houses and 
fields, work is a family affair, life is simple, there is no dire poverty. 
This wet afternoon everyone turned out to witness the rededication 
of the Calvary. Prayers were said, hymns were sung, photographs 
were taken, then a young man stepped forward and began to 
speak. His French was so perfect, his manner so assured, his 
thought so clear-cut, that I regretted that a “‘dirigeant’’ from the 
town had been imported, and compared him to a Peter Winck- 
worth. He was in fact a youth of the village, aged eighteen, now at 
college. I subsequently saw his family, peasants like the rest... . 


I left the Ardennes and went to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Mont-César at Louvain, armed with a letter of introduction from 
the convent. Dom Anselm, O.S.B., the editor of Les Questions 
Paroissiales et Liturgiques, came to see me. He goes out into the 
parishes, and holds liturgical missions there. Having been told that 
Mont-César is the intellectual center of the liturgical movement, as 
St. André is of the popular side, I was surprised at his dictum: ‘‘In- 
tellectualism is exclusive,’’ as I was surprised at his practical experi- 
ence in working in the ‘‘red’’ quarters of Belgian industrial cities. 
He told me that the communistic-inclined are being attracted by a 
more living representation of the faith, by services shown to be in 
touch with modern life. He was insistent that the awakening and 
education of the social conscience must begin in the parish. He 
stated quite simply that the task of the liturgical movement and 
of Catholic Action alike is just that of re-making the community, 
first the community of the parish, then the community beyond, 
represented by a man’s employees, by one’s fellow workers, by all 
those with whom one comes in touch. It is a matter of each one 
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making a resolution to change what he is able to change, if only 
in some degree. Dom Anselm stated categorically that Catholics 
recently have had a direct influence on wage levels, both because 
they have resisted a fall, and because they have created a public 
opinion in favor of social justice. He put this sort of thing down 
to the study circles which have been going on over ten years, 
saying that they have simply created a new mind in the nation. 


This monk went on to talk of various parishes which he 
knows where the parish priest is making vital touch with his 
people, entering into their lives so as to relate them to the worship 
of the Church. He spoke of one parish where the curé has the 
school children to breakfast in the sacristy, before their journey to 
the distant school; of another where the poorest children, of Cath- 
olic, communist, or “‘neutral’’ families alike, are entertained to 
breakfast there; of another where every poor child in the parish 
receives a Christmas present and an Easter present from the con- 
gregation. I asked him if Belgian Catholics were not afraid of 
“‘bribing’’ people to come to church in this way. He shook his 
head. It was obvious that the English fear of this did not enter 
in at all. He told of a country curé whose car, himself the chauf- 
feur, was always at the beck and call of the sick and old: of 
others who run libraries for their people in the sacristy or in pre- 
mises adjoining. 

He went on to draw a delightful picture of ““Le Bon Pas- 
teur,”’ ‘“The Good Shepherd,’’ who knows his sheep, and is known 
of them; of the priest who talks to his people, instead of preaching 
at them; who speaks of things familiar to them, as did our Lord 
in the parables, and not of things above their heads; a father, not 
an official. He spoke of the mystical body of Christ, made up of 
living parishes, the parishes compounded of groups, committees, 
bands of workers, each doing their own job for the good of the 
whole, including people of all classes, a naturally classless society. 

There is surely consolation and hope in the midst of this 
distracted world, in the knowledge that these things, even now, are 
going forward in Belgium in the name of the Church. Deo gratias. 
HELEN M. LARKE 
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3} HERE are several different ways of erecting an altar 
in the church, some of which are demanded by cir- 
cumstance and others of which are a reflection of the 
eucharistic piety of both priest and people in the 
age under consideration. There is, for example, the 
circular church in which the altar is placed precisely in the center 
of the building so that the “circumstantes’’ of the Canon is an 
exact description of the deportment of the faithful at the eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice. The Church, however, did not make use of the circular 
building for churches except as an exception, although it was a 
common form of baptistery.’ 

In the more usual form of building, however, the altar may 
be placed so that the priest has his back to the faithful and must 
turn about to say “Dominus vobiscum,” “‘Orate fratres,’’ and 
other similar prayers, or it may be so placed that he faces the con- 
gregation and has therefore no need to turn about. The first is the 
general practice throughout the West today. The oldest manner, 
however, was to place the altar free from the wall and facing the 
congregation. This was not the absolutely universal custom in 
the early Church because sometimes circumstances demanded an- 
other, as when there was not sufficient room for the priest to stand 
behind the altar; such was frequently the case in the catacombs 
and more frequently with chapel altars.’ 

But that it was the usual custom for a great many centuries 
is quite evident from three things. First, that the bishop had his 
throne in the apse where the altar now commonly stands against 
the wall; second, that the rubrics for incensing the altar supposed 
that the priest walked completely around it; and third, that the 
place where the subdeacon stood was on the other side of the altar 
facing the priest and not behind the deacon as is the case today.* 

















*See the interesting explanation of the reason for this in A. Hammenstede, 
Die Liturgie als Erlebnis (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1921), p. 28-29, where he says 
that such a construction gave the impression that each single person assisted at 
Mass as a single person rather than as one incorporated into a community. 

*Joseph Braun, S.J., Der Christliche Altar (Miinchen, 1924. 2 Vols.), 
Vol. I, p. 413. 


*Braun, op. cit., p. 407. 
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However, since the orientation of a church had a great deal 
to do with the direction of the altar, and since, as Braun declares,‘ 
the remains of altars before the Carolingian period do not furnish 
enough evidence for a satisfactory statement, it is impossible to 
say how universally the altar faced the people. However, in three 
cases it is quite certain. First, in cathedral churches where the throne 
of the bishop behind the altar made it necessary. Second, in those 
churches where the altar contained relics below the mensa. In this 
case the altar was situated so that the faithful could approach and 
touch it without coming to the sanctuary, which necessitated its 
placement close to the altar railing and facing the nave. Third, 
when the church itself faced west or northwest or southwest. In 
this case, since the priest must face the east at prayer, the altar 
must likewise face east, i.e., towards the nave.° 

It was in the ninth and tenth centuries that the custom of 
placing the altar facing the wall of the apse rather than towards 
the nave began to be general. North cf the Alps fewer churches 
were built facing the west, the reposition of relics beneath the 
mensa became rarer, and the throne of the bishop was moved 
from behind the altar to a position beside or in front of it on the 
gospel side.’ A little later the position of the subdeacon was changed 
so that he stood directly behind the deacon during Mass.* 

Amalar of Metz, writing in the middle of the ninth century, 
takes this position for granted: ““When we say ‘Pax vobtscum’ 
or ‘Dominus vobiscum,’ which is a salutation, we turn towards 
the people. We face those whom we salute, except in the case of 
the salutations before the preface.’’ This is also the case when the 
bishop pontificates, ‘“Then the bishop turns towards the east and 
says ‘Oremus.’ ’”* Braun declares® that it is unnecessary to quote 
authors to substantiate the statement that after the year 1000 the 
general rule was to have the altar facing the wall of the apse. 


‘Op. cit., p. 412. 
"Braun, op. cit., pp. 412-413. 
"Braun, op. cit., p. 414. 
"Braun, op. cit., p. 407. 
SMigne, P. L. CV, 1116. 
"Op. cit., p. 416. 
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The almost inexhaustible number of altars themselves which date 
from that period are sufficient proof. Almost all of them are so 
placed that the celebrant stands with his back to the faithful. Cases 
where the opposite position prevails are exceptions and they are 
found almost exclusively in Italy, especially in and in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome. In the late middle ages the orientation of the 
altar is no longer honored, and whether the church faced east or 
west, or north or south, the constant position of the celebrant in 
relation to the congregation was such that his face was towards the 
apse and his back toward the nave so that, as Amalar said, he 
must turn about to face the people when he saluted them. 


What had begun in the Carolingian age north of the Alps 
had become the general rule in Italy as well around the year 
1000.” One of the reasons why the custom became so constant 
was the gradual precedence which the tabernacle began to take 
over the altar so that in the Gothic age the altar came to be regarded 
as that upon which the tabernacle was placed.“ And when the reli- 
quaries were placed behind the altar, such as began to be the custom 
in that age, it was out of the question that the celebrant turn his 
back to them.” 


Still, the former position of the altar was not forgotten. 
Durandus knew about the churches in Rome,” and Ciconiolanus in 
his Directorium divinorum officiorum, which appeared in Rome in 
1539, says, ‘‘In the past the priest celebrated facing the people on 
the other side of the altar, such as is the practice in the East today. 
In our time the general practice of the Church is such that the priest 
celebrates Mass turned away from the people.’ 


Braun, op. cit., p. 415. 
“Braun, op. cit., p. 228. 
“Braun, op. cit., p. 415. 


138“ Sacerdos in altari et in divinis offictis debet ex institutione Vigilit Papae 
Versus orientem orare. Unde in ecclesits ostium ab occidente habentibus missam 
celebrans in salutatione ad populum se vertit, quia quos salutamus, facie ad faciem 
praesentamus, et deinde oraturus se ad ortentem convertit. In ecclestis vero, ostia 
ab oriente habentibus, ut Romae, nulla est in salutatione necessaria conversio. 
Sacerdos in illis celebrans semper stat ad populum conversus’’ (Rationale divino- 
rum offictorum, lib. 5, cap. 2, n. 57). 


“J, Wickam-Legg, Tracts on the Mass (London, 1904), p. 202. 
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Many churches in Rome have the altar versus populum at the 
present time, such as the high altar in St. Peter’s, St. Clement’s, 
St. John Lateran, St. Cecilia’s, St. Paul without the Walls, St. 
Mark’s, and many others.” 

One other aspect of the altar which is of particular interest is 
the increase of the number of them in the same church. It was the 
rule in the early Church that there should be only one altar in each 
church building. This is still the practice in the East today. How- 
ever the tendency in the West had always been to increase the 
number of altars according as the practice of celebrating daily and 
private Masses became more general.” Even where churches had 
more than one altar in the early ages it did not mean that the 
second or third altars were merely devotional. We know, for exam- 
ple, that Constantine had seven altars erected in St. John Lateran,” 
but Braun declares® that such a condition meant only that each 
altar was, for the portion of the church in which it stood, exactly 
what the high altar was for the basilica as such. They were used 
for community worship and not dictated by private needs. 


Exactly when it became the custom to erect two or more 
altars so that the second and third must necessarily be altars of 
devotion, cannot be ascertained for certain.” But that they began 
to increase with the growing prevalence of private Masses seems 
to be quite likely. This is, according to Braun, the greatest cause 
of their multiplication. Even in the Carolingian period some priests 
said Mass two or three or even seven times a day.” Braun gives 
numerous examples of the number of altars in churches from the 

“Braun (p. 411) cites fifteen churches in Rome with such altars. His 
work on the Christian altar is the last word on the subject. In the Downside 
Review (July, 1905), Edmund Bishop ‘“‘felt the want of a tractate on the 


history of the Christian altar in Rome from the beginning till now, written by a 
‘man of facts.’’’ Braun has fulfilled that need to perfection. 


1] udwig Eisenhofer, Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgie (Freiburg im 
Breisgau. Vol. I, 1932; Vol. II, 1933) Vol. Il, p. 348. 


“Fisenhofer, op. cit., p. 348. 
Op. cit., p. 368. 
Braun, op. cit., p. 369. 


“Walafrid Strabo, De ecclestasticarum? rerum exordits et incrementis. Migne, 


P. L. CXIV, 943. Cited by Braun, cp. cit., p. 376. 
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records of their inventories" and concludes that the multiplication 
of altars from the Carolingian period up to the thirteenth century 
. Was very small. As many were erected as were necessary by reason 
of the circumstances of daily Mass, the veneration of relics, and the 
cult of saints, but the number was up to that time not great. 


It was from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century that such 
a tremendous increase in the multiplication of altars occurred that 
the development of the preceding centuries was nothing in com- 
parison. They became so numerous that frequently they were 
erected in places in the church where one would never expect an 
altar to be, simply because there was no room for them elsewhere. 
This was true of simple parish churches as well as cathedral and 
monastic. Formerly in parish churches there had been three altars 
at the very most. In the period between the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth century they became filled to overflowing with altars.” What 
was true of Germany was likewise true of France, England, Switz- 
erland, Austria, and the Netherlands. In Italy and Spain, even 
at the present time, the number of altars is very great.” And when 
the reformers took over the beautiful Munster at Ulm, and turned 
half the pews about so that every one could see the pulpit, they 
removed scores of altars from it. 


After all a church, unless it is enormous in size, needs only 
one altar, simply because there is only one Sacrifice in which all the 
people in church are supposed to take part. The custom of multi- 
plying altars without necessity did not lead to greater or deeper 
devotion. It led finally to the complete removal of all altars by 
the reformation. 


Though the number of altars in a church is not a very burn- 
ing question in our century, it is a shame that no one even talks 


7Op. cit., pp. 377, 378. 


“Braun, whose conclusions these are (op. cit., pp. 378, 379) gives exam- 
ples (p. 381) of the number of altars found in churches at the end of the 
fifteenth century and calls it “‘geradezu erstaunlich.”’ In the Cathedral of Regens- 
burg there were 31, 45 in the Cathedral of Schleswig, 48 in St. Mary’s Church 
in Danzig, 41 in the Church of St. John in Liineburg. In a simple parish church 
in Goslar in 1355 there were 12 altars, St. Castor in Koblenz had 17, the 
Cathedral in Magdeburg had 48, the Liebfrauenkirche in Munich 30, etc., etc. 


*Braun, op. cit., p. 381. 
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about the direction of the altar. If it was the custom during Chris- 
tianity’s first thousand years, if it still faces the people in many 
Roman churches today, the least we can do is discuss it. 

Let us get down to fundamentals. The one thing necessary 
is to unite the faithful closely with Christ. Can that ever be done 
by a priest who stands with his back to them and reads sacred 
Scripture to a wall? Yet I think there is not a single church in the 
entire United States which has its altar versus populum. 

Those working in the liturgical revival know that, if Cath- 
olics are enabled to act as Catholics should at Mass, they will act 
as Catholics should when they are not at Mass. If that is done, 
more social problems will be solved than you can list on several 
pages of this magazine. 

We are told that civilization will crash if divorce is not 
checked, if the monetary system is not changed, if taxes are not 
lowered, if the press is not supported, if capitalism persists, and 
so on and on. I think we should get down to fundamentals and 
ask what effect the position of the altar (and its consequences in 
regard to active participation) has had on world evil. 

PAUL BUSSARD 
St. Paul, Minn. 















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE BREVIARY AS THE HOUR-PRAYER’ 


TERCE 


HE Church wishes us to lift up our hearts to God for 

a brief period in the midst of our daily work. Hence 
7 i she gives us the little hours, which are breathing 

spells for the soul, oases in our journey through the 
desert of life. These hours should not be prayed 
together but each at its appointed time so as to serve as a consecra- 
tion of the different periods of the day. The little hours are short 
because the day demands that we give much of our time to work. 





At Terce, which is to be recited about nine o'clock in the 
morning, the historical background plays an important role. It 
was at the third hour (nine o'clock) of the first Pentecost that 
the Holy Spirit descended upon the infant Church assembled in 
the upper room. Thus it is significant that the hymn for Terce on 
Pentecost is the “Veni Creator.’’ The Church recalls this sacred 
mystery at this hour. Terce, accordingly, is the confirmation hour, 
a source of strength for the day’s battle, a “Vent, Sancte Spiritus’’ 
upon the day’s work. The hour thought is accordingly the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Two beautiful thoughts are expressed in 
the hymn for Terce: 

1) Our body is a dwelling place, a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and as such it must be richly adorned. All our powers of 
soul and body must manifest the beauty of this temple of God. 

2) Charity, the love of God and neighbor, is a gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

SEXT 

Sext is to be recited about twelve o'clock. The day’s battle is 
at its height. The heat of the passions is strongest, hell has its 
greatest power over men, and man’s lower nature has the upper 
hand. Such is the hour thought for Sext. As to the sacred histori- 
cal background, the Savior hangs upon the gibbet of the cross 


*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, vol. V, pp. 63-67. 
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(twelve to three o'clock) and all the powers of hell rage against 
Him. In the background is the crucifixion scene of Good Friday 
and in the foreground the battle against sin in us and in the 
Church of God. Lead us not into temptation is our petition for 
this hour. 

The hymn of Sext portrays the beautiful symbolism of mid- 
day. The morning sun has given us light; the burning sun of 
midday produces heat. This heat of noon is the symbol of 1) two 
evil and 2) two good conditions in the life of man: 

1) The heat of the conflict—hatred; the fire of passion—lust. 

2) Health of the body—warmth gives life and health; peace 
of heart—the calm of the noon hour is a symbol of peace. 


NONE 


None, the last of the little hours, is recited about three o'clock. 
As the day of redemption slowly draws to a close, our thoughts 
are directed to the end of our own life. Looking into the future 
one naturally asks: Will I persevere? Hence the hour thought of 
None is perseverance. I find no historical background for this hour 
unless it be the thought of the /ast things. 

The hymn of None brings home to us the beautiful sym- 
bolism of the hour: 

1) The approaching evening reminds us of the changeable- 
ness of life. We are confronted with two contraries: an immutable 
God and a changeable world. In the latter, though not actually 
mentioned, is included the changeableness of man. This unspoken 
thought is presupposed in the second strophe. 

2) Negatively: the approaching evening is symbolic of sor- 
row, temptation, and inconstancy, and so the soul betakes itself 
to Jesus Christ, the light of the world. If Christ gives us light in 
the evening of temptation, of sorrow and of life, the divine life 
of grace will never diminish in our souls. Positively: evening in 
nature is also symbolic of the evening of our life, and so we pray 
for a happy hour of death as the reward of a faithful, God- 
fearing life. 

VESPERS 

Vespers, the first evening prayer of the Church, is very similar 

to Lauds both in structure and fundamental thought. Looking 
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back over the past day of redemption with all its redeeming graces, 
the Church utters a fervent Deo gratias. Being a prayer of thanks- 
giving, Vespers has for its principal thought gratitude. The Mag- 
nificat, the great thanksgiving prayer of the Church, is the climax 
of the hour: in it the Church and the soul give expression to their 
gratefulness in the very words of Mary, the most exalted of all 
creatures. The hour thought is therefore thanksgiving for the past 
day of redemption which has been productive of abundant graces 
in the soul as well as in the Church. The sacred historical back- 
ground of Vespers is the Last Supper. Since it was at vesper time 
that Christ and His apostles partook of the Last Supper, we can 
associate Vespers with the holy Eucharist. Indeed, many of the 
Vesper psalms are actually eucharistic songs or easily lend them- 
selves to an eucharistic interpretation. This is particularly true of 
the so-called Hallel psalms (Pss. 112-117) which were prayed at 
the Last Supper, as well as of the gradual psalms (Pss. 119-133) 
which were psalms of pilgrimage recited on the way to the temple. 
The Last Supper is itself a type of the heavenly banquet. Vespers, 
however, is at a disadvantage in comparison with Lauds, for 
whereas the psalms of Lauds are selected because their content is in 
close harmony with the spirit of that hour, the psalms of Vespers 
follow entirely according to order from one portion of the psalter 
—psalms 109 to 150. Hence, contrary to what we might expect, 
they are by no means all songs of thanksgiving. 


COMPLINE 


Compline, the second evening prayer of the Church, differs 
from Vespers in as much as it is a subjective prayer of the sinful 
soul entrusting itself to God before retiring for the night. Arranged 
by St. Benedict, this hour is a masterpiece in its composition and 
is truly the ideal night prayer. The symbolism of Compline is 
very beautiful. The hour has no introductory prayer but immedi- 
ately begins with an examination of conscience and an act of con- 
trition. Both in sacred Scripture and in the liturgy, light and the 
sun are favorite symbols of the deity, of Christ and of the divine 
life. Christ is the Sun, the “Orient from on high.’’ These thoughts 
frequently occur in the hour-prayers. Likewise night and dark- 
ness, the opposite of light, are quite commonly used in sacred 
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Scripture and the liturgy as symbols of the treacherous powers of 
hell. The thought of night dominates throughout Compline. 
Darkness is the element of the devil, night the mantle of the prince 
of this world. As a creature of light, the child of God is afraid 
of the night and seeks the protection of God, just as the chicks 
hide themselves beneath the wings of the hen at the approach of 
the hawk. In liturgical prayer we think not only of ourselves but 
also of our fellowmen for whom it is likewise evening—the eve- 
ning of temptation, of sin and of death. And is it not actually 
true that the evil spirit frequently makes use of the night for his 
art of seduction? It is as though hell empties itself with the com- 
ing of darkness, sending its legions to earth to ensnare men. How 
many sins does not the night cover with its cloak of darkness! 
Hence, the Christian prays his night prayer as a protection against 
the night of hell both for himself and for his brethren. 


Sleep is a symbol and a picture of death. It is natural for man 
to think of death before going to sleep. Thus Compline is also a 
night prayer of our life, a prayer for a happy death, in reference 
to which it contains magnificent thoughts. In the blessing at the 
beginning of the hour this two-fold symbolism is briefly and 
concisely expressed: “‘May the almighty Lord grant us a quiet 
night and a perfect end.”’ 


The historical background of Compline is the agony of Jesus 
on the Mount of Olives, and so we pray for strength for ourselves 
and our fellow-men in our last agony, the Mount of Olives of 
our own lives. 


Compline is also a fervent prayer of petition with repentance, 
prayer for protection, and firm confidence as its chief elements. 


The part following the psalmody is particularly beautiful. 
After the hymn comes the appealing chapter: ‘“Thou, O Lord, art 
amongst us, and Thy holy name is invoked upon us: forsake us 
not, O Lord our God.’’ God and Jesus are in our midst, and in 
His name we are assembled. ‘‘Forsake us not’’ is our principal 
thought, our chief petition. The chapter is closely connected with 
the following prayers, in which two pictures of death are now pre- 
sented. The first is contained in the responsory. The last words of 
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Jesus as He hung dying on the cross were, “‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit!’’ And so we meditatively repeat the 
same fervent words: To Thee, O Savior, I commend my soul this 
night and at the hour of my death. The versicle which follows 
presents two charming pictures of night: 1) “‘Keep us, O Lord, as 
the apple of Thine eye.’’ Verily, we are as delicate and as much 
in need of protection as is the human eye; may we be as dear and 
precious to You as our eye is to us. 2) “‘Protect us under the shadow 
of Thy wings.’’ As helpless chicks we flee to Thy protecting wings. 


A second picture of death is unfolded in the gospel canticle, 
the aged Simeon’s prayer that God may dismiss His servant in 
peace. As he holds the child Jesus in his arms, he realizes that his 
ardent desire of seeing the Savior has been accomplished, and so 
he prays for a peaceful dismissal from the service of God. The 
Christian praying Compline is in a similar position. Through 
the redemptive graces of the day now drawing to a close, he has 
been privileged to hold the mystical Savior in his hands and in his 
heart. This day his eyes have once more “‘seen salvation’; the 
divine ‘‘Light’’ has come to him; Christ was his ‘‘glory.’” Now 
he fervently prays for dismissal from service. It is the festive eve- 
ning of the day of toil, and perhaps of life itself. We are the serv- 
ants of God and we must daily be prepared to be “‘dismissed’’ by 
him. 

The antiphon for the canticle of Simeon is likewise very preg- 
nant with meaning: thoughts of corporal and spiritual waking 
and sleeping intermingle. Save us when we are awake (by day), 
keep us when we sleep (by night), that we may watch with 
Christ (in life through grace), and rest in peace (in a happy 
death). Here again we see that Compline is a night prayer as well 
as a prayer for a happy death. On penitential days, ferials and 
simple feasts, a number of verses are then added, the so-called 
preces. It is as though the soul cannot detach itself from inter- 
course with God. Having again found its God, it struggles with 
words in order to praise Him worthily. On the other hand, it 
shudders before the night, the night of sin; therefore the prayer: 
“‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, this night to keep us without sin! Have 
mercy, O Lord, have mercy!” 
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BREVIARY AS HOUR-PRAYER 


Containing four thoughts, the oration briefly synthesizes 
all the thoughts of the hour: 

1) Visitation! We invite God to visit us with the presence 
of His grace and protection. As the covenant of God at one time 
remained in the midst of His people in the desert, so may God 
also visit and dwell with us. 


2) God is likewise the guardian of the city of souls, the 
Church; may He refuse entrance to the enemy. 

3) Our guardian angels should dwell in this house. Almost 
involuntarily we are reminded of the dream of Jacob in which he 
saw a ladder reaching to heaven with angels ascending and descend- 
ing, taking up our prayers and good works and bringing down 
grace and answers to our petitions. 

4) May the divine blessing of the Father remain with us 
throughout the night. 


Now the night prayer gradually comes to an end. Two versi- 
cles and responses are followed by the blessing of the heavenly 
Father, the Father of the household! We salute our heavenly 
Mother, Mary, in one of her anthems, all of which are equally 
beautiful. Then the choir is shrouded in silence. The Our Father, 
the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ Creed are prayed in silence; the 
office closes with the last-mentioned prayer, thus reminding us 
that faith is both the beginning and the end of our entire life. 

Thus ends our treatment of the prayer-hours from the stand- 
point of the hour thoughts and the sacred historical background, 
due regard for which will make the praying of each hour easier 
and more profitable. In conclusion we append a brief summary 


of this chapter. 
P. Prus PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 


(The summary is given on the following page.) 
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HOUR THOUGHTS SACRED HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 
MATINS | Longing for the Parousia. The thoughts of the feast sup- 
plant the hour thought and the sacred historical back- 
ground. 
LAUDS | Praise; spiritual awakening. | Resurrection of Christ. 
PRIME | Preparation for the day’s 
battle. 
TERCE | “Veni, Sancte Spiritus— Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Come, Holy Ghost.” 
SEXT “Lead us not into tempta- | Christ on the Cross. 
tion”; sin. 
NONE | Perseverance. The last things. 
VES- Thanksgiving; preparation |The Last Supper: the heav- 
PERS | for tomorrow’s Eucharist. enly marriage feast. 
COM- Repentance, contrition, pro-| Christ on the Mount of 
PLINE sf tection for the night. | Olives. 
































TIMELY TRACTS 
POLITICAL CATHOLICISM 


ITHIN the past year or so there has been renewed 
talk about the formation of a Catholic political party 
in France. This reminds us of a statement recently 
made to us, that what the Church in the UV. S. needs 
is likewise a Catholic political party, that the time 

is ripe for it, etc. We do not think such ideas are common among 
our fellow Christians in this country; but still more is it our 
opinion that the question is not one of whether we are “‘ripe”’ 
for it at present or not. In other words, the question is not one of 
mere timeliness. 

At all events the attitude of the French hierarchy to the above 
proposal was distinctly one of rejection. The reasons given were 
(1) the fact that there are a number of political parties extant in 
which Catholics play at least a useful part; (2) that the mistakes 
of such a party would be blamed on the Church as such; (3) that 
such a party would automatically give rise to an anti-Catholic 
political party and would greatly foster anti-clericalism (TJ yd). 

The serious proposal of a Catholic political party in the 
United States would, we believe, meet with a practically unan- 
imous and almost violent rejection by Catholics here, and rightly 
so. But the general question of political weapons also has subtler 
aspects, of which we are not always so conscious. Such an aspect 
is the use of various political means for furthering the interests 
of the Church or the ideals that either the Church or prominent 
Catholics in the Church sponsor. If there is danger to the Church 
in the very existence of a Catholic political party (though circum- 
stances may be conceivable in which the danger might have to be 
risked), there is at least a like danger in the use of political means 
for achieving the aims of the Church. The true weapons of the 
Christ-life are spiritual weapons, and in general principle one 
cannot doubt the impropriety of seeking to attain the aims of the 
Church by using the weapons of the world. 

Blackfriars recently had the following comment to make on 
this point: “‘Now the danger is that the Catholic, particularly in 
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a country like England where Catholics are in a minority, may 
come to accept this position, may try to fight the modern world 
with its own weapons. This is the sectarian solution. We must 
distinguish between using the resources of the modern world and 
using the methods of the modern world which are the outcome of 
an abnormal situation which, as Catholics, we do not desire to 
perpetuate’ (August, 1938). 

Catholics, whether clerical or lay, have as citizens not only 
the right but also the duty, a duty arising out of their very religion, 
to use their civic rights and influence for the public promotion of 
Christian ideals of life. But they may not do so in any official 
capacity, not even under the caption of Catholic Action, as our 
Holy Father said expressly: ‘““We look for this contribution, not 
to Catholic Action which has no intention of displaying any 
strictly syndical or political activities .. .’’ (Quadragesimo Anno). 

Violations of this principle, it seems to us, have been not 
infrequent among us Catholics. We refer to instances in which 
some kind of underground wire-pulling has been done by reason 
of personal influence of prominent Catholics with men in political 
authority—sometimes in the most accepted ward-boss style. To 
be more specific, such tactics have been used for the prevention of 
certain kinds of public meetings, to ensure protection against the 
stopping of various practices for raising money at church fairs, 
possibly also for the side-tracking of unchristian legislation. 

Now it has never been a Catholic principle that the end, 
no matter how noble, justifies questionable means. It is rather the 
means that then vilify the end as aimed at. Examples like the 
above are but smaller instances of what in the course of history 
has been sometimes practiced on a much larger scale—the identifi- 
cation of the eternal Church with the fortunes of a particular 
political set-up. Of this Maritain has written (1935) as follows: 
“Tt is easy to see the affinity which this dangerous divergence has 
with the error we have called Imperialism in spiritualtbus and 
which consists in confounding the Catholic religion with the cul- 
ture of Catholic peoples; in treating the Kingdom of God as if it 
were a terrestrial city or a terrestrial civilization and then claim- 
ing for it and for divine truth the same kinds of triumph as we 
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do for a city or a civilization of the purely temporal order” 
(Freedom in the Modern World, p. 99). 

In this regard the Tyd quoted above gave a good illustration 
in relation to the outstretched hand of the French communists 
towards Catholics, which it claims was not a political gesture 
merely, but ‘‘an earnest effort of the laboring masses to open con- 
tact with the Catholic Church."” The Tyd goes on to say: “More- 
over, the French episcopate’s objective attitude towards Spain has 
dealt communism a severe blow. Had all Catholics unanimously 
chosen sides for Franco, the reaction would have been unanimous. 
Now the anti-Franquists find themselves divided into two camps: 
the out-and-out communists, who would fight Franco at the risk 
of war, and a mixed group of socialists, Catholics and moderate 
communists, who are out for peace despite their antipathy to 
Franco. Their attitude is anti-fascist, but not anti-Catholic, a 
combination which a different attitude among the bishops would 
have made impossible’ (The Tablet, July 30, 1938). 


We are today reawakening rapidly to the full significance 
of the “‘true Christian spirit’’ which Pius X desired so ardently to 
see “‘reflourish among all the faithful in every way.’’ This spirit 
is above all a consciousness of what it means to be a member of 
the mystical body of Christ, an apostle of Christ and the Church 
whose prime weapons must be spiritual and not material. We 
have, in fact, a glorious example of a campaign officially waged by 
the Church in the true spirit of Christ—not by any kind of 
political weapons, but by direct appeal to the spiritual ideals of 
Christians. We refer, of course, to the Legion of Decency. 


This is what we need, and in our extreme times we need it 
also in an extreme degree. That is to say, we need today real mar- 
tyr-spirits, such as will joyously sacrifice themselves and all world- 
ly considerations for the sake of Christ, for any cause of His, for 
the whole-hearted service of Him in His brethren even if these be 
in the eyes of the world the “‘scum”’ of the earth. Of such spirits 
were the early Christians constituted, and not at all of political 
wire-pullers or pressure agents, for else, humanly speaking, they 
would not have gotten to first base! 

V. M. 
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WITH OuR Father Virgil’s death has meant a severe loss to 
READERS numerous fields of Catholic thought and endeavor 
in America. Above all, however, the liturgical 
movement will feel his departure most keenly; for to it he devoted 
the greatest amount of those intellectual gifts and that apostolic 
zeal with which God had so liberally endowed him. He was inter- 
ested and active in almost every movement that aimed at Catholic 
restoration. He threw himself with all his astounding energy into 
every work that seemed to him necessary for advancing Christ’s 
kingdom. And in all he became to a remarkable extent a leader, 
a sure guide. American neo-scholasticism, the cause of Catholic 
education, the crusade for a Christian social order, the Catholic 
Rural Life movement, the Christian approach to the racial ques- 
tion, the Catholic Press, the retreat and mission apostolate, the 
movement for Christian reunion—all are the richer for his having 
contributed his zeal and vision. 


His most striking trait, in fact, was his many-sidedness. Or 
rather, his rounded-out, integral Christian being and thought. 
For all these movements in which he played a part were to him 
but so many facets of the central reality: the restoration of all 
things in Christ, the Christ-life to be lived by men. Hence his 
constant insistence on the liturgical revival as the unum necessa- 
rium, the one thing necessary, without which all else is but as 
the beating of the air, or as sounding brass. For the liturgical 
movement, to him, meant a conscious living and growth in Christ 
which must also necessarily manifest itself outwardly in every 
phase of man’s activity. 


He died on the last day of the Church year, on the vigil of 
the new. Many have remarked on this coincidence. Systematic and 
logical in all he undertook, he was so to the last. For, liturgically 
speaking, he could not have chosen a more appropriate day to 
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meet his Savior in the parousia. And he went forth to meet Him 
with humble but confident trust. 

His death means a particularly grievous loss to the editorial 
staff of ORATE FRATRES. At the same time, we have the certainty 
of Christian faith that the Providence of God is best achieving its 
designs by Father Virgil’s death. Our beloved leader and confrere 
was largely instrumental in initiating and developing the liturgical 
movement in America until it has become an important leaven in 
American Catholicism. Who knows but that God required his 
death as the sacrifice necessary for its greater flourishing, as the 
seed from which renewed life will issue forth. Such, at least, is our 
Christian hope and ardent prayer. We shall continue our work 
with unabated vigor, confident that Father Virgil himself is our 
advocate with God. Vivat in Domino Jesu! 

The next issue of ORATE FRATRES will be a memorial num- 
ber to Father Virgil. 

* * * 

Our Cover Design. On Christmas and Epiphany we render 
adoration (cf. incense) to the King of the Universe (cf. crown 
and cross-encircled world) become man in order to raise us to 
divine fellowship with Himself. 

o 
A PARISH IN ACTION 

St. Patrick’s parish of Janesville, Wisconsin, celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the erection of the church early this 
fall. As a fitting commemoration of this happy event a program 
of parish action was inaugurated for the year 1938-39. For three 
years special groups had been studying the Mass and the liturgy. 
For this school year discussion groups were organized to meet 
the varying mental abilities of different parish members. Their 
general study purpose is acquaintance with the inner aspects of 
the Christ-life in special application to daily conduct, both at 
Mass and through the rest of the day. The program for the year 
was inaugurated by a series of liturgical parish retreats for the men 
of the parish, for the women of the parish, and for the K. C.’s of 
the city, conducted by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. The year’s 
program includes ‘Special Mass Interpretation Groups’’ whose 
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purpose it is ‘to study the Mass as a pattern for daily living’ and 
who will meet once a week; annual days of recollection—Laetare 
Sunday for the women and girls, and Passion Sunday for the 
adult and the young men; and two series of radio talks once a 
week during November and during Lent for bringing the message 
of the Christ-life to non-Catholics. The formal discussion groups 
were announced in a printed parish program as follows: 


St. Monica’s Guild. Purpose: to study the New Testament 
to learn the principles of Christ-like living. Text: the Gospels and 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 

The Siena Guild. Purpose: to study the natural and super- 
natural means of translating truth into life. Text: ‘Confirmation 
in the Modern World’’ by Matthias Laros. 


St. Francis of Assist Guild. Purpose: to study the personality 
of Christ in order to reflect His life through balanced growth of 
character. Text: the Gospels, and ‘‘Manifestations of Christ’’ by 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 

Mazuchelli Guild. Purpose: to study the method of living 
an intelligent Christ-like life. Text: ‘““The Moral Universe’’ by 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 

St. Thomas More Discussion Group. (This group is for all 
men of the city and is sponsored by the Knights of Columbus 
and conducted by the priests of St. Patrick’s.) Purpose: to develop 
a working knowledge of the faith through the Mass, with a view 
to applying it to personal life and social problems. Text: the mis- 
sal, the encyclicals, and Dom Virgil Michel’s ‘‘Advanced Christ- 
Life Series.”’ 

The St. Paul Religious Inquiry Group. This group is for 
non-Catholics interested in investigating the claims of the Church 
and for Catholics interested in building their lives on a deeper 
grasp of their faith. A lecture and open forum every Friday eve- 
ning. 

The Junior Newman Section of the C. Y. O. Purpose: to 
train for articulate Catholicism; to grasp our faith intelligently; 
to live it sincerely, to express it convincingly. The year’s work 
will be a Mass Interpretation Course. Text: the missal. 
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The main work in conducting the discussion groups and 
giving the radio talks is being done by the assistant of the parish, 
the Rev. J. J. Holleran, under the inspiration and with the encour- 
agement of the pastor, the Rev. Francis J. Fiss. At the beginning 
of this school year the dialog Mass was introduced by the Siena 
Guild, whose example was soon followed by other groups of the 
parish. The program also announces that ‘‘sermons at the Sunday 
Masses during the year will be meditations on the collect of the 
Mass of the day.” 

° 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The following news items were received from our tireless 
co-worker in Victoria, Vic Montaldi: 

‘A suggestion for meetings of groups of the League of the 
Divine Office is to have discussions or talks based on some of the 
lessons at Matins. The English edition of the Roman breviary 
is very handy for this purpose. In preparation for the feast of 
Christ the King the lessons of the second nocturn of the feast 
(Pope Pius XI's encyclical Quas primas) were read and explained 
briefly by the director at a meeting of the Collegium Gregorianum 
in Victoria, B. C. This exemplification of the Holy Father’s state- 
ment that ‘the liturgy is the most important organ of the ordinary 
teaching power of the Church’ was well received. 

“Members of the North American Martyrs’ chapter of the 
League of the Divine Office and other members of the Collegium 
Gregorianum made a new departure some weeks ago by reciting 
Sunday Prime in St. Andrew's Cathedral crypt. The chaplain, the 
Rev. J. L. Bradley, officiated. The martyrology was read; by an 
odd coincidence it contained the eulogium of the chapters’ patrons. 
This is the first time that Prime has ever been publicly recited in the 
diocese. 

“The children’s Mass each Sunday in St. Peter’s Church, 
New Westminster, B. C., is now to be a Missa recitata. The chil- 
dren at St. Ann’s-on-the-Fraser school have been trained to this 
by a member of the Collegium Gregorianum.”’ 

Mr. Montaldi also writes that he has recently acquired a 
copy of the Benedictine supplement to the Roman martyrology, 
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which he will be glad to lend to any members of the order, includ- 
ing nuns and, especially, oblates, who may wish to “‘benedictinize”’ 
their copy of the martyrology. The necessary changes can be made 
in a few hours. His address is: 2736 Graham Street, Victoria, B. C. 


Members of the St. Joseph’s Center of the League on Novem- 
ber 6 recited the office of the dead for their deceased fellow- workers 
and benefactors. During the past summer a chant choir was orga- 
nized, and in spite of the oppressive New York heat regular prac- 
tices were held—and attended. Such proficiency has been attained 
that, as a correspondent writes, ‘‘it is rumored that even the monks 
of La Trappe do not surpass your confreres.”’ 


Seventeen students of St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn., have enrolled in the League since the beginning of the 
school year. This is all the more encouraging when we remember 
that the growth is due entirely to the students’ own initiative, and 
especially to the contagious zeal of the older members. The semi- 
narians are also organizing into groups, but their objective is more 
ambitious: the recitation of the entire office, including Matins. We 
shall have details in the next issue. 


A faithful League member writes in to request that ORATE 
FRATRES conduct a regular ‘‘Question Box’’ for the convenience 
of the Leaguers. The suggestion is a good one, and O. F. is will- 
ing; all we need now are the questions. 


Oo 





LITURGICAL Our Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, has again 
BRIEFS graciously given expression to his hearty approval 
of the aims of the liturgical revival. In a letter 

to the editor of Ambrosius, organ of the movement for Catholics 
of the Ambrosian rite, Secretary of State Cardinal Pacelli writes: 
‘The Holy Father sees with pleasure how you and your collabora- 
tors devote some of your sacerdotal activity to a cause that is so 
intimately bound up with the longed-for restoration in Christ. . . . 
His Holiness voices his heartfelt desire for the flourishing growth 
of this apostolate, which is all the more urgently needed because 
it is so productive of solid Christian piety.’’ The Holy Father 
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concludes by blessing all who contribute their efforts to the work, 
and expresses the hope that it will meet with ever greater under- 
standing and support among clergy and people. 


The latest number of Music and Liturgy, the quarterly of the 
Society of St. Gregory in England, announces that Cardinal Hins- 
ley of Westminster has consented to become permanent president 
of the Society. His first message to the members reads: ““The Soci- 
ety of St. Gregory has a splendid task to perform. The aim of the 
members should be to enter fully into the liturgical life of the 
Church. Their zeal and devotion will attract others to the Centre 
of Worship and of ‘more abundant life’ in the holy Eucharist. 
May God bless all who promote the apostolate of the liturgy.” 

The editor adds some pertinent comment that might well be 
taken to heart by the many who still look upon correct liturgical 
music as more or less an end in itself: 


“In these few words our new President reminds us that the 
Society of St. Gregory has a far deeper and more vital object than 
that of a mere musical society. Obviously in teaching choirs and 
congregations to take their rightful share in the performance of 
the liturgy we are obliged to work in the sphere of music: active 
Participation in the liturgy is predominantly by use of the voice. 
Nevertheless such artistic success as may be achieved in this sphere 
is as nothing in comparison with the high ideal of which it should 
be the expression. In the manifesto, The Liturgy and Catholic 
Action (cf. O. F., Vol. XII, p. 240 f.—ED.)—which has the 
approval of Cardinal Pizzardo as well as of our English Cardinal 
—we are told that the ‘chief means of spiritual formation for 
Catholics is active participation in the corporate sacrifice of the 
Mass, including frequent personal reception of holy Commun- 
ion.” Again we are reminded that: ‘Active participation in the 
Mass, in the sense in which the Holy Father uses the term, does 
not signify merely the outward and external performance of the 
rites, chants, words and so on, of the Mass. It implies the interior 
devotion of mind and heart, the sincere inward acknowledgment 
of God’s complete dominion over us and our subjection to Him.’ 
It is this internal attitude which our President emphasizes when 
he tells us that our aim as individuals should be ‘to enter fully into 
the liturgical life of the Church.’ Only by so doing will it be 
possible for us ‘to promote the apostolate of the liturgy.’ ”’ 


The liturgical inspiration that emanates from Maria Laach 
Abbey in Germany bids fair soon to have a native American source. 
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Three monks from Laach have been engaged as professors in the 
Newark diocesan seminary: Dom Albert Hammenstede, already 
quite well known to American Catholics through his lectures and 
literary activities; Dom Damasus Winzen, who received recogni- 
tion as one of Germany’s most promising younger theologians 
through his commeatary on St. Thomas’ treatise on the sacraments 
in the Summa, and through numerous lesser writings in theologi- 
cal and liturgical periodicals; and Dom Leo von Rudloff, author 
of a splendid “Theology for the Layman,’’ which has within a 
few years gone through eight German editions and is being pub- 
lished soon in English translation by Bruce. We bid hearty wel- 
come to our confreres, and hope their desire of establishing a per- 
manent foundation in this country will be realized. 


The correspondence course in liturgical Latin of which Mr. 
Wilfrid Diamond wrote in the October 30th issue of ORATE FRA- 
TRES (p. 571) met with a good response in England recently. 
Mr. Charles G. Mortimer in a letter to the Catholic Herald of 
London offered to conduct the course for all interested. He received 
more than a hundred replies. Mr. Mortimer has also been active 
on his own account in furthering prayer with the Church in the 
official Latin. For almost a year he ran a column in the Herald 
giving the rudiments of Church Latin. At present he contributes 
a weekly article explanatory of the “Daily Prayers of the Church,” 
which is one of the Herald’s features for the year, and which has 
evoked a good deal of favorable comment. 


Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman brought to a close his val- 
uable series of studies on ‘“The Liturgical Directions of Saint 
Charles Borromeo”’ in the October number of Liturgical Arts. In 
this concluding and summarizing article he gives a bird's-eye view 
of the American situation in regard to ecclesiastical art and archi- 
judgment of a close observer that deserves to be given careful 
consideration. 


In a pageant representing the progress of Christianity, per- 
formed by the students of St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, 
Minn., proper emphasis was placed on the role that the liturgy 
played in welding together into a Christian civilization the dis- 
parate elements brought to the European continent by the barba- 
rian invasions. Following is a typical text which indicates the 
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flavor of the whole. The pageant left a correspondingly deep 
impression on the audience. 


What is that? 

What is that? 

What is the silvery chime 

That shakes the evening air? 

It is the vesper bell 

So sweet upon the air 

Calling everywhere 

The world to prayer— 

It is compline time and vesper chime. 


What shall they pray— 

The peasants sweaty with their toil? 
What shall they pray— 

The scholars dim-eyed with their copying? 
What shall they pray— 

The princes in their rich array? 


The strong good liturgy of Mother Church! 
The compline prayer, 

The prayer that binds all classes into one, 
The prayer that makes for brotherhood, 
Strong, patient, powerful, and good; 

The prayer that knows no class or station, 
No cleft of language, race, or nation. 


Behold, they recollect for prayer. 


We regret not to have received our copy of Father Puetter’s 
Christian Life Calendar 1939 (Bruce) in time for a review in our 
previous issue. For it would prove an acceptable and appropriate 
Christmas gift to any friend that uses the missal or breviary. Yes, 
“or breviary,”’ for besides being an ordinal for daily Mass, it also 
gives directions for the use of the Day Hours. Father Puetter says 
in his foreword: ‘“‘Many individuals have requested the author .. . 
to introduce some directions for the use of the breviary, the divine 
office, for the laity.’’ That is heartening news indeed, and cogent 
evidence that the League of the Divine Office idea is taking firm 
and wide root. The Mass theme for the day or information con- 
cerning the saint or mystery celebrated follows each day’s ordinal 
rubrics. The calendar is slightly larger than those of former years 
(12x7). Each page represents a week. Several tasteful symbolical 
drawings, for the most important feasts, are included. The price 
is seventy-five cents per copy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor:— ... Iam not much impressed with the breviary in 
English. Of course no one would expect so much from me. But it is not 
my objection to the vernacular when Latin proves well worth while the 
small trouble of learning it, but rather that an opportunity has been lost, 
and will not occur again for many years, of doing the thing properly. 
Those who have tried to use it tell me that in its present form it makes 
prayer very difficult. What the preface to the English Book of Common 
Prayer says about the Pie, and how it was harder to find out what should 
be said than to say it when it was found, seems to be unfortunately true 
of the present English breviary translation. It must have cost a great deal 
to produce, and it is the cost which will always have to be considered in 
the future. Personally I think that a book like Benedictine Hours from 
Ampleforth might well be taken as the model of anything attempted in 
the future. 


You in the United States seem to be getting rid of the idea that 
translations of liturgical books should contain only the work of Catho- 
lics. So long as this idea holds the field one part of the office has got to 
be inferior, namely the hymns. John Mason Neale, George Woodward, 
Robert Bridges the Poet Laureate, could and did translate the hymns of 
the office into English which can be sung to the melodies which belong 
to them. They were, as the sticklers say quite truly, outside the pale. 
Bridges once told me just what he thought of popular English hymns— 
I did not give the Westminster Hymnal away to his wrath by mentioning 
it to him. His own translations which appear here and there in the Yat- 
tendon Hymnal are some of the loveliest things he wrote, and they don’t 
appear in his collected poems because, I suppose, the editor thought a 
translation was anybody’s job. And, of course, these good people saw the 
evils of the Urbanised versions in the Roman breviary and very carefully 
avoided them. If people are going to be taught to use the vernacular, and 
there is a great deal to be said in favor of that, then I am sure you will 
agree that it must be of the very best and must not for one moment hin- 
der the flow of prayer without which the saying of office seems to be of 
very doubtful value. 

The idea of getting hold of students long before the subdiaconate in 
order to have them voluntarily say parts of the office is excellent. I am 
sure that at present the treatment of the office as the onus and not as the 
opus has its beginnings long before the subdiaconate. . . . 

I have seen not a few really good Catholics get quite a new outlook 
on their religious life when they were induced to try the liturgical way. 
It comes to them as something of a relief, I think, that that way is apt 
to pass by the Nine Fridays and the Twelve Tuesdays, etc., not because 
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they are of no importance but because something else, to which they are 
introduced for the first time, proves to be of much greater importance. 

May all of you at Collegeville, and all your helpers, who take such 
infinite pains to do us good, be granted the abiding presence of the Para- 
clete. That is the loving prayer of an old man who asks your prayers 
in return and knows that he will not ask in vain. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
CHARLTON B. WALKER 
Golden Valley, Cape, So. Africa 


PLEA OF AN ASSISTANT PASTOR 

To the Editor:—After reading some of the articles of O. F. for October 
30, especially the “Timely Tract,” I reflected again as many times before, 
whether assistants (junior assistants at that) could not be given some 
hints what they can do for the liturgical apostolate if the pastor himseif 
lacks interest or is even inimically disposed. Apart from the latter’s con- 
version, partial or total (through prayer and example)—a not impossible 
achievement—what can the assistant do? Perhaps you have no one who 
would wish to discuss this or you feel such a discussion at least piis auri- 
bus offensivum. But if the writer were to adopt not a belligerent tone 
but rather one of balanced zeal, I am sure he could help us assistants 
considerably. Beyond that, the assistant with any conviction can always 
find ways through his own ingenuity. Love will find a way. 

A favorite theory of mine along liturgical guidance lines is that 
much help in appreciating the Mass should come from emphasizing the 
identity between the Last Supper and the Mass, in inquiring into the mind 
of our Lord and of His apostles at the Last Supper and seeing whether 
that mind, or rather those minds, can be reproduced at a present-day 
Mass. I suppose that there would be important qualifications regarding 
the “reproducing the mind” of the apostles. Of course, I am thinking of 
actualities, not Leonardo da Vinci’s or Fugel’s artistic conception. Some- 
thing of this method of inquiry and presentation should help to truly 
simplify and make more real the Mass as seen in its wonderful present- 
day form. I would welcome articles discussing what I have just briefly 
and confusedly said. 

Sincerely yours in our Lord, 
(Rev.) G. C. 

Washington 


THANK YOU! 
To the Editor:—Enclosed find money order for a two-year renewal of my 
subscription to OraTE Fratres. I do this, not because I can well afford 
it, but because the magazine is too good to do without. It has been an 
oasis in the desert to me. Thank you for it. (Miss) M. K. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BELIEF IN GOD. A Course of Sermons on Faith. By Most Rev. Tihamer 
Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton Thompson. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. 176. Cloth, $1.75. 

In Belief in God Bishop Toth gives a timely, interesting, and very 
satisfying course of fifteen sermons on faith. Those acquainted with his 
homiletic offerings in The Great God and The Great Teacher will nat- 
urally be expecting a continuation of his high standard in the present 
volume. They will not be disappointed. 

The author has the happy faculty of presenting old articles in new 
packages to show that eternal truths are not outmoded or behind the 
times on account of modern man’s restless soul-needs. Toth lives with the 
modern man; he knows man’s milieu today charged with unbelief, doubts 
and uncertainties in faith, and he offers him sure spiritual leadership. Ii: 
addition to this, he stresses greatly the positive values, benefits and happi- 
ness of possessing faith. 

In the introduction to one of his previous books Toth refers to the 
secret of success in sermons. He states that the listeners should be able to 
say about the preacher: “Well, that priest knows the questions, the sor- 
rows, the pains, the doubts of us present-day men. He does not stand 
there in the pulpit out of contact with the needs of our souls.” Belief in 
God entitles Toth to this encomium. 

M. A. P. 


HEART TO HEART, A Cardinal Newman Prayer Book Compiled from His 
Writings. By Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. America Press, New York, N. Y. 
1938. Pp. 325. Cloth, $2.00. 

Heart to Heart is, as one might suspect, not a prayer book in the 
commonest sense of that name. It is a meditation book in the newer, and 
older, style, without “points” and conclusion and so on. For that reason 
one regrets that the author did not write an introduction giving the ordi- 
nary reader some idea of what meditative and affective prayer is. The 
author has seen fit not to indicate the sources of his selections from the 
great Cardinal, which will probably annoy some lovers of Newman, and 
there is nothing to indicate likewise where direct quotations end and 
where the author’s occasional adaptations begin. These are minor points. 
The book is very attractive in size and make-up. Above all it is Cardinal 
Newman. And it is the Cardinal with all his profundity in the best of his 
simplicity. 

G. J. M. 

MAN'S TRIUMPH WITH GOD IN CHRIST. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. xii-244. Cloth, $2.00. 
To the author of this book one might aptly say, “Si tacuisses philo- 

sophus mansisses.” Mediocre books generally have some redeeming features, 
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but this hopeless muddle of a volume seems to have none. It is neither 
scholarly nor popular and contributes nothing to the building up of 
Christian doctrine or life. The only substance it offers consists in endless 
quotations from others, particularly from St. Thomas. These quotations 
are in no way explained or elucidated, and are sometimes bungled (e.g., 
p. 22, top), picked out at random from the Summa or Contra Gentiles, 
having often only the remotest, if any, bearing on the subject in hand. 

There are, moreover, numerous lapses from the lofty abstractions of 
St. Thomas to ridiculous commonplaces and even absurdities, such as the 
following: “The dominion over fire has not been given to the brute crea- 
tion. If it had, cattle or horses would often cause a great loss by burning 
down the home of a cruel owner or driver” (p. 52). The author ends his 
volume by a chapter on “‘a blissful eternity” which is somewhat different 
from the rest of his incoherence, and in which there is a faint glimmer of 
the inspirational. The publication of such useless matter by a reliable 


Catholic firm is incomprehensible. 
A. B. K. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. By Monks of St. John’s 
a St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1938. Pp. 95. Paper, 
The Mystical Body and Social Justice is a series of twelve articles 

dealing with the problems of society today. It is intended primarily as a 

handbook for study and discussion groups and presents the social questions 

under the aspect of the mystical body, in terms of economic justice, dis- 
sensions, race prejudice, war, and the corporal works of mercy. In addi- 
tion to the treatment of these five phases of the problem, each in a sep- 
arate article, there are articles on the Mass and on holy Communion con- 
sidered in their social significance, the parish as the cell of Christian 
society, the call to the lay apostolate, and the tasks and aims of Catholic 

Action. The whole work is inspired of course by the doctrine of the mys- 

tical body of Christ. 

The volume forms Book IV of ““The Social Problem” series, which is 
happily already widely used as a sourcebook in programs of adult edu- 
cation and in study groups. The present volume differs from the three 
preceding ones in that these latter “are necessarily somewhat dated by 
their references to contemporary events” (Foreword), whereas here per- 
manent values form the subject matter. Thus it should serve the purpose 
of pushing the members of study groups still further back into the essen- 
tial nature of the doctrines offered in previous volumes. While at the 
same time it remains eminently practical and free from any profound 
theology or speculation. 

It is not very clear just why such a series of articles should begin 
with a consideration of the social nature of the offertory of the Mass and 
step up through the social nature of holy Communion and the signifi- 
cance of the parish in social life. It seems that the general doctrine of the 
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mystical body might better have been treated treated first, then its corol- 
laries of lay priesthood and lay apostolate, and finally the specific func- 
tioning of these in their primary corporate application, the parish as the 
cell of Christian life. After all, one cannot grasp “the social nature of the 
offertory” or “the social nature of Communion” or understand the social 
significance of the parish in Christian life without first grasping the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the mystical body. However, this pertains, to 
all practical purposes, in a volume such as this, to tactics, and as a matter 
of fact the doctrine of the mystical body is, and had to be, treated in the 
first three articles just mentioned, before there is any formal treatment of 
the subject in the fourth article. 

The volume furnishes a very welcome and serviceable aid for study 
clubs and discussion groups. It treats of the most profound doctrines in 
such a manner that no one need fear that it is beyond the grasp of the 
uninitiated. 


G. J. M. 


THE TREATISE ON THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION OF ST. HIPPOLY- 
TUS OF ROME. Edited by Rev. Gregory Dix. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 1937. 
Pp. Ixxxi-90. Cloth, $2.25. 

Gregory Dix, Anglican monk of Nashdom, has given us an exem- 
plary critical English translation of the most important ritual document 
preserved to us from the first centuries. Dom Hugh Connolly of Down- 
side in 1916 showed to the satisfaction of most scholars that the work 
known as Egyptian Church Order, was none other than the Apostolic 
Tradition of St. Hippolytus (d. 235), and that other known documents 
of a similar nature (Book VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions, the Tes- 
tament of Our Lord, the Canons of Hippolytus, etc.) were of a later 
date and dependent on it. This work is, therefore, the first and basic ritual 
and disciplinary volume of those early times we possess, and accordingly 
presents us precious information concerning the sacramental theory and 
practice of the early Church, all the more valuable since Hippolytus wrote 
in order to inculcate and preserve traditions which he felt were being 
jeopardized by unwarranted innovations. 

The volume begins with the election and consecration of bishops; 
gives the Mass liturgy; blessings of oil, cheese, olives; ordinations of 
priests, deacons; blessing and directions for confessors, widows, lectors, 
virgins, etc.; instructions concerning new converts, crafts and profes- 
sions, prayer, baptism, confirmation, fasting, agapes, etc.—in short, it is a 
treasure house of traditional lore. Most important is the text of the Mass 
Canon it offers, the earliest text preserved to us. At that time celebrants 
were still at liberty to extemporize, so it is all the more interesting to 
recognize the traditional elements. The text contains no epiklesis. Amus- 
ing is the direction: “Fruits indeed are blessed, that is, grapes, the fig, the 
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pomegranate, the pear, the apple, the mulberry, the peach, the cherry, the 
almond, the plum; but not the pumpkin, or the melon, or cucumber, or 
the onion, or garlic, or any other vegetable” (p. 54 f.). 

The volume will prove interesting to the amateur; it is also valuable 
for the scholar because of its critical apparatus, the several critical notes, 
and the information concerning textual materials. Our Anglican friends 
put us deeply in their debt by their thorough patristic and liturgical tex- 


tual studies, of which this is a first-rate example. 
G. L. D. 


LE VRAI CHRETIEN EN FACE DU MONDE REEL (The True Christian 
and Our Present-Day World). An Appeal to Directors of Catholic Action. 
Translated from the German of Canon Michael Pfliegler by the Abbé E. 
Roblin. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), France. 1938. Pp. 
194. Pp. 15 fr. 

To remake Christians, according to Cardinal Gerlier, is the most 
imperious need of our time, and to remake Christians is the aim of this 
book. Members of the Church, their failure to live their faith in all that it 
entails, are responsible for a good part of the world’s ills. Many of us are 
shirking the responsibility we have of getting at the roots of the troubles 
that confront us. There is indeed a good deal of vociferous condemnation 
of communism, social injustice, unbelief and all that goes with these mala- 
dies. But to what purpose, and with what results? We have the truth, 
the revelation of God Himself. But truth does not work ex opere operato, 
as the author notes. Divine revelation is not first of all a war cry against 
others; it is before all else an appeal to convert ourselves. The first and 
greatest obstacle to the conversion of the world is ourselves, our failure 
to “put in full light all the power of our faith and the force of regen- 
eration that the divine mercy possesses with regard to the world.” 

Canon Pfliegler examines our Christian conscience for us and un- 
earths many a fault. But he is too keen a psychologist to leave us standing 
depressed and hopeless at the picture he uncovers. The bourgeois Chris- 
tianity of our day convinces no one. It lacks the esse from which the agere 
must necessarily spring. The esse proposed by the author is an “‘emanci- 
pated Christianity,” and there is no cause to be alarmed by the name; it 
has nothing to do with the heretical tendencies of the sixteenth century 
Lutherans or their present-day offspring. It is a Christianity that comes 
from a sincere seeking after the truth, from allowing oneself to be led 
by the Holy Spirit. “It requires that the lay Catholic be emancipated, i.e., 
that he be capable of declaring himself and of acting in the name of the 
Church on a given case in his milieu and under his responsibility as a 
Catholic” (p. 78). “The novelty that must be revealed to men of our 
time is the living fact of an emancipated Christian, of a free Christian 
who knows how to live his glowing, victorious faith” (p. 81). This is the 
true Christian, living in and making his life and faith felt in a real 
world. 
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Canon Pfliegler is a full man who understands men. His work will be 
helpful for everyone interested in Catholic Action. It goes far to provide 
the spiritual formation and foundation that the militant Catholic needs, 
and is worth its price just for the insight it provides into the minds, not 
only of unbelievers, but also of the weaker brethren within the fold. 
Educators will also derive great benefit from the author’s helpful ad- 
vice on the formation of youth for the apostolate. The various chap- 
ters—usually introduced by an anecdote or a personal experience—are 
detached essays, but tehy are closely linked together by the underlying 
motive of making religion dynamic. A mediocre knowledge of French will 


carry one through the translation. 
Sz i. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo.: 
Boy Heroes. Translated and Adapted from the German of Ernst Wagner by 
Dom Alban Fruth, O.S.B. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Kindness. By Rev. F. X. La- 
sance. 1938. Pp. 141. Cloth, $1.00. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Christian Life Calendar 
1939. By Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J. Single copy, $.75, 10 or more 
copies, $.50. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Mass in Honor of St. Charles Borro- 
meo. By J. Alfred Schehl. Score, $.80. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Conferences for Religious Communi- 
ties. By Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. 1938. Pp. x-161. Cloth, $1.50. The 
Risen Christ. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. 1938. Pp. 213. Cloth, $2.00. 

P. J. KENEDY &% SONS, New York, N. Y.: Fear and Religion. By Rev. Aloy- 
sius Roche. 1938. Pp. 128. Cloth, $1.35. The True Vine and the Branch- 
es. By Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 1938. Pp. 268. Cloth, $2.50. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Milwaukee, Wis.: Van: Beloved of 
God and Men. By Rev. Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R. 1938. Pamphlet, ten 


cents. 

McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: Guide Book for Catholic 
Church Choirmasters. By Rev. Leo F. Rowlands, O.S.F.C. 1938. Pp. 82. 
Paper, n. p. g. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: The Misston of Youth 
in Contemporary Society. By Rev. George Johnson, 1938. Pp. 40. Paper, 
ten cents. Consoled. By Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. The Little Flower 
and the Word of God. By Rev. James F. Cassidy. Public Interests of the 
Church. By Rev. John K. Cartwright. Shall We Have a Second Spring? By 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. Pamphlets, five cents each. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: No Door Between. By Rev. Daniel 
Lord, S.J. 1938. Pamphlet, 12 copies, $.75. 

ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, Collegeville, Minn.: The Mystical Body and Social Jus- 
tice. The Social Problem, Book IV. By Monks of St. John’s Abbey. 1938. 
Pp. 94. Paper, $.35. 

VERLAG FRIEDRICH PUSTET, Regensburg, Germany: Vom Sakrament der 
Weithe. 2 Vols. By Abbot Raphael Molitor, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. 268 and 
287. Paper, RM. 3.80 and 4.20. 
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